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of a century ago there was a severe epidemic of scarlet
fever in the large town of Zahleh. Some of its inhab-
itants emigrated to America, where they made consider-
able money, but lost all their children from this red
scourge. They did not realize its deadly infectionsness
nor how the yet undiscovered germ can and does cling
to clothing. They boxed up the fine new clothes of their
children and shipped them to their relatives in Zahleh.
For a week or two the proud little Zahlehites strutted
about the streets, the bitter envy of their friends and
neighbors, till all at once they sickened and grew steadily
worse. The local doctors were puzzled over it till they
finally came to recognize it as scarlet fever, and then
were at a loss how to treat it. They had in the old days
skipped all consideration of the disease on the ground
that "it did not occur in Syria." Of course, sympathiz-
ing friends crowded in during the sickness to offer help
and comfort (no people are more sympathetic than the
Syrians in sickness or trouble) and also naturally every
one went to the funeral, scorning the warning that the
disease was infectious. Consequently the epidemic
raged, took its toll of the children of the town and died
out, and has never reappeared. There have been spo-
radic cases in Jerusalem among the Jews, brought, it
is believed, from Salonika, but it does not become
epidemic.

Diphtheria is not uncommon, though I must say that
it is less frequent, if one may judge by general impres-
sions and by statistics, than in America.

Cerebrospinal-meningitis cases come in epidemics
which do not last long and generally are not as severe
as in America. Jerusalem and Smyrna, in recent years,
have suffered rather severely. It was during one of the
Smyrna epidemics of this disease that Dr. Flexner's
serum proved its efficacy and was found to be superior
to any made in Europe. I am told that the Rockefeller